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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The next meeting of the London Division will be held at 
the Central Library for Students, 9 Galen Place, Bury Street, 
W.C.1, on Wednesday, January 17th, at 7.30 p.m. when the 
address will be given by Mr. W. Benson Thorne on “The 
Problem of the Adolescent.” The Honorary Editor will 
preside. 

The Junior Section will meet at 7 pm. prompt, when a 
paper will be read by Mr. Austing, of Walthamstow. 

The February meeting will be held on Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 14th, at the Islington Central Library, through the kind- 
ness of Mr. W. J. Harris, the Chief Librarian, and an address 
will be given by Mr. Harry Cross, of Croydon, on “ Publicity : 
Policy and Practice.” 

It is hoped that the March meeting will take place at the 
new Bethnal Green Library, when the paper will be read by 
Mr. F. T. Bussey, of Hackney, on “ Developments and Tenden- 
cies in Current Library Practice.” 

DeceMBER MEETING. 

Last month’s London Meeting was held at the Deptford Central 
Library on W 5 Sy 6th, where the Association was cordi- 
ally welcomed by N J. Peplow, "the Borough Librarian. An en- 
thusiastic Junior Mecting was held at 6.30, when an animated discussion 
took place on the subject of ‘‘ Staff Guilds,” the opening paper being 
read by Miss P. Riches, of Croydon. Light refreshments were provided, 
after which the members inspected the Library, the furniture and fittings 


of which have been designed by Mr. Peplow. The Vice-President of the 
Association, Mr. W. H. Parker, gave an entertaining address on ‘‘ Our 
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Readers,”’ which is printed on another page. A spirited discussion fol- 
lowed, contributed to by Captain Wright, Messrs. Bursill, Sandry, 
Shawcross, Richards, etc., and only lack of time prevented the majority 
of those present from taking part. Votes of thanks were accorded to 
Mr. Parker and to Mr. Peplow and his staff, many of whom we hope to 
welcome at future meetings. 


EDITORIAL. 


The Divisions.—lIt is very pleasant to see how the Pre- 
vincial Divisions are extending their activities and sphere of 
influence. If we may express an opinion, they can show Lon- 
doners points in more ways than one. In at least two instances 
definite educational work is carried out under the direct aus- 
pices of the Association, while in all cases the meetings appear 
to be exceedingly well attended, and the rank and file of the 
membership takes a keen interest in the proceedings. In one 
instance, these are reported fully in a press of more than mere 
local importance, sometimes as many as half-a-dozen press- 
men being present at the meetings. Such was the importance 
attached to one recent meeting that two large group photo- 
graphs appeared in a daily paper. In yet another case, a Divi- 
sion which seemed on the verge of extinction has blossomed 
forth again; old members are rejoining and new ones are com- 
ing along. We congratulate the officers of all these Divisions 
on the success that is attending their labours. 

This Journal.—For reasons which we may state later, 
The Library Assistant seems likely to occupy a much more im- 
portant place in British librarianship than it has done since it 
came into being. Unfortunately, it is of very modest dimen- 
sions, but, as far as possible, it will be our best endeavour to 
keep readers informed from month to month of the progress 
of librarianship. Efforts are being made to enlarge its size 
and scope, and if subscribers and new members will come for- 
ward in sufficient numbers, this will be made possible without 
the least difficulty. If any readers know of firms who might 
entertain the idea of advertising with us, we shall be happy to 
receive particulars. 

Librarians as Lecturers.—It is nearly time we had a re- 
gister of librarians willing to undertake lectures on general 
subjects at public libraries. Library Talks are becoming the 
rule rather than the exception, and it would be mutually help- 
ful to know who amongst us indulges in this work. One sy!- 
labus recently sent to us indicated that no fewer than 14 
lectures were being undertaken by librarians. Another showed 
eleven, while several contained fewer names. The value of 
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having lecturers drawn from the profession is that they are 
alive to the fact that the object of the lectures is to bring people 
into contact with the books in the libraries, a fact of which 
others are not always so cognisant. 


A Want.—We have received an urgent request to complete 
the file of The Library Assistant for a very large library, and 
shall be glad to hear from any reader who has the following 
for disposal :—Vol. I, Nos. 2-4, 5, 7-12; Vol. 2, Aug., 1900; 
Vol. 3, index. 

New Examination Regulations—We have seen a copy 
of the new edition of the “Syllabus of Information on Facili- 
ties for Training in Librarianship and the Professional Exam- 
inations,” issued by the Library Association, and candidates for 
the examinations will be well advised to make its acquaintance, 
the high price of half-a-crown notwithstanding. There is a 
general tightening up of the regulations, especially of those 
governing the Preliminary Test; the age is to be raised, and 
after June, 1924, the Test disappears in favour of one of the 
recognised higher examinations. 

We notice too, that the 3,000 word limit on the essays is 
to be strictly enforced in future, closing dates for the May and 
December examinations are given, and other important inform- 
ation is included. 

The New Year.—A very happy New Year to all our 
readers! May it bring much good fortune in its train. It is 
a time for new resolutions and fresh aspirations. May we 
suggest the importance of keeping our resolutions and aspira- 
tions before us in these strangely conflicting days. Looking 
out on the field of librarianship, it is apparent that we have a 
stiff climb before us ere we can hope to reach the goal of our 
desires—and may we say, efforts. Bz?, the pessimists notwith- 
standing, we ave moving, and in the right direction too. Per- 
haps if every one of our goo or so readers—even including the 
very youngest, who should be the keenest of us all—will realise 
his or her responsibility and duty to the profession more than 
they have done hitherto in many instances, the goal will be 
reached a good deal sooner than it otherwise will. Surely it 
will be better that it shall be said of us, that progress came 
through us rather than in spite of us. The A.A.L. stands for 
progress. What are you doing for it? We want a membership 
of at least 1,000 by June, but even more than this, we want 
members pledged to develop and exploit the library idea in 
this country to a fuller extent than has yet been known in 
library history. 
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Next Council Meeting —The next meeting of the Council 
will be held on Wednesday, 24th January, at 7 p.m., at the 
National Library for the Blind. 

Whist Drive —The Council has arranged for a whist drive 
to be held at the Cripplegate Institute, Golden Lane, E.C., on 
Wednesday, 3lst January, at 7.30p.m. It is confidently hoped 
that members will support the Council by turning up in large 
numbers, and by bringing as many friends as possible. All are 
welcome. Upon the success of this social function will depend 
any attempt to arrange other events. If any member or friend 
would like to present a prize, the same will be gratefully ac- 
knowledged, thankfully received, and faithfully applied. 

Tickets (including light refreshments), 2/6 each, can be 
obtained from :— 

Hon. Secretary, Public Library, Bancroft Road, Mile End, E.1. 
Mr. R. W. Cooper, Central Library, 265 Lavender Hill, S.W.11. 
Mr. E. Luke, Public Library, High Street, Plumstead, S.E. 

Miss G. Rees, Central Library, 598 Fulham Road, S.W.6. 

Mr. F.. E Sandry, Public Library, Barking Road, Canning Town, EF. 
Mr. H. A. Sharp, Central Library, Town Hall, Croydon. 

Mr. J. D. Stewart, Central Library, Holloway Rd., Islington, N.7. 

Early application for tickets is desirable, so that all the 
necessary arrangements can be made. 

“ Sequels.”—The Council is very happy to report that 509 
copies of “Sequels,” the work prepared by Mr. T. Aldred, of 
Hackney, and very generously presented by him to the Associa- 
tion, have been sold to date, with a net profit of £45 15s., which 
stands to the credit of the Association’s Benevolent Fund. A 
good deal of this excellent and satisfactory position after so 
short a time (five months) is due to the business ability and en- 
ergetic enthusiasm of Mr. G. F. Vale, who, from the publication 
of the work, kindly undertook the duties of Treasurer, Business 
Manager and Sales Advertiser to the Fund. As 500 copies stil! 
remain of the first thousand, and as orders are still coming in 
from all over the world, it is confidently anticipated that the 
net profits will exceed £100. 

Distribution of the Journal.—lIn order to lessen the work 
in connection with the distribution of the “ Assistant,” and to 
save postage, the Honorary Editor would be pleased to hear 
from any one member of a large staff, who would be willing to 
receive the “ Assistants” in bulk each month, and distribute the 
copies amongst those members of the staff entitled to them. 
This is already done in several Libraries with success and 
satisfaction. 

L.A. Summer School.—We are pleased to report that the 
L.A. Summer School will be continued this year, in all proba- 
bility at Manchester 
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Classes.—Through the efforts of Mr. A. Cawthorne, Bor- 
ough Librarian, Stepney, classes for Junior Assistants in the 
Stepney Libraries, have been arranged at the City Day Continu- 
ation Schools, Baltic Street, Golden Lane, E.C.1, on Monday 
and Thursday mornings, from 9 a.m to 12 noon. These classes 
are specially arranged for Assistants who are preparing them- 
selves for the Preliminary Examination of the Library Associa- 
tion, and Mr. Cawthorne desires it to be known that any As- 
sistant who wishes to avail himself (or herself) of the advan- 
tages of the classes can freely do so by making application to 
A. Law, Esq., Principal. 


OUR READERS AND THEIR READING: SOME 
OBSERVATIONS AND SUGGESTIONS.* 


By W. H. PARKER, Hackney Public Libraries. 


Introductory Note——I have recently taken part in a cam- 
paign to bring the resources of public libraries home to the 
people, and have been amazed at the ignorance of the public 
on the general question of their libraries. So appalling and 
unbelievable is the indifference and the callousness shown on 
the whole subject in London that I feel sure we, as an associa- 
tion, ought to do what we are able to bring our work and 
activities to public notice. Nothing but good could accrue if 
weekly “ Talks to the People on their Libraries” were arranged 
during the winter months by each separate library authority in 
the metropolis. In the provinces, where much greater interest 
is taken in public libraries, these institutions are regarded more 
or less as the centres of literary and educational activities. 

Popular lectures in libraries are all very well; but the first 
thing to do is to hammer away on the anvil of opportunity 
until our work is welded into arrows which cannot fail to pierce 
the heads of our hearers. In proof of the truth of what I say 
‘I will relate a few incidents that have come under my personal 

notice recently. While at a branch library a young man came 
to seek some information which could be found in a certain book 
stocked at the Central Library only. He was by no means a 
foolish looking youth, but when I directed him to apply at the 
Central Library I was amazed to find that he was quite 
ignorant of its situation. Even when I pointed out that it was 
near the Town Hall—that centre of municipal and social life— 
he could not recall its position; it was not until I mentioned 





* Read at Deptford 6th Dec., 1922. 
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the proximity of the local Empire to the Central Library that he 
was able to identify the building in question. Then, again, at 
an address on “Our Libraries” to a women’s institution—con- 
sisting of middle-aged women of the so-called “working class” 
—a woman inquired how much one had to pay for the privilege 
of using the libraries!’ And this happened in a borough that i 
has boasted the possession of libraries for nearly fifteen years ; 
has a register of borrowers numbering 32,000; while its daily i 
average issue of books in its lending departments for the last 
month was no less than 3,146. 

Don’t think me a pessimist, but these things are facts, and 
such a state of affairs must be remedied before we are in a 
position to advise our readers to devote their attention to the 
reading of high-class literature. 


I shall, accordingly, divide my paper into three parts : — 


Firstly —How may we get readers ? 
‘t Secondly.—What do they read when we have got them? 
if Thirdly—How can we induce them to use and appreciate 
their libraries more than at present ? 
i? (1). How may we get our readers? Publicity and 
, advertising in connection with our work are so much to the 
fore at present that I, like everyone who has occasion to speak 
on libraries to-day, must touch on this point. I would maintain ? 
that the following suggestions embody legitimate methods for 
both getting and increasing the number of readers. 
osters—We might imitate the L.C.C. in their mania for 
; spattering some of their buildings with posters, and circularis- 
: ing institutions with appeals to treat ¢heir buildings in a 
Wa similar manner, with this important difference: the posters are 
it to advertise the activities of the central authority. 

Although many posters to-day are things of beauty and 
are designed by well-known artists, the day will come when 
a charming picture will face us, with the advice that we should 
“keep that school-girl”—not complexion—“ but freshness and 
youthfulness of mind.” Surely some of the beautiful pictures 
one sees on the hoardings might be devoted to portraying the 
: flowers of our great literature; which would, indirectly, prove a 
i! means of advertising our libraries efficiently and in a dignified 
manner. Some sunny thought from one of our great writers 
might well appear beneath a glowing “Sun-maid,” instead of 
commonplace words connected with the ingredients for making 
Christmas puddings ! 

a Illuminations—Our theatres, music-halls, and picture 
palaces are buildings of light, if not of learning. Experience 
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shows that people are invariably attracted by well-lighted 
buildings, as the keen shop-keeper realises full-well. Note how 
shoppers gaze at the wares in a well-lighted shop-window, more 
especially if there be, in addition, a large and bright light 
outside the shop! Compare these places with the public 
library: the difficulty is to find it on a dark night! A quite 
legitimate form of advertising is the provision of a large 
electric sign, calling attention to the fact, in letters of fire some 
two feet high, that here is the “MARYLEBONE PUBLIC 
LIBRARY.” Perhaps, on the score of expense this sign should 
appear on the Central Library only, as that houses the Borough 
Reference Library. I don’t think we should have the “scintil- 
lating signs,” as I believe those lively lights which pop in and 
out and dash round a large arc in a mad race between the red 
and the white are called, if only because persons gaze at them 
as a spectacle for weary eyes instead of the purpose for which 
they are displayed ! 

Minor methods.—When a library is opened, we might well 
imitate the tradesman who drops a printed circular into the 
letter-boxes of all the houses in his neighbourhood, to inform 
the householders that John Smith has opened an up-to-date 
butcher’s shop at so-and-so and will be happy to supply the 
best joints obtainable. With our printed circular we might 
send readers application forms, together with copies of the 
rules to every person in the neighbourhood. 

Members of the staff should be encouraged to leave applic- 
ation forms in buildings where many people are employed, e.g., 
the post office, local banks, literary or debating societies and 
large business houses. This is a plan I adopt myself and 
experience proves that it has good results; in fact, I have had 
people say to me upon my entering one of the above places: 
“You don’t happen to have an application form on you, I 
suppose?” Usually one is produced, and another reader is 
gained. 

There are several other ways of reaching the public that 
might be mentioned if time allowed. I will name one only; 
that the staff should be expected to do all in his or her power 
to push the libraries amongst friends and acquaintances. 


(2). What do they read when we have got them? This 
depends considerably upon the fare provided for our clients. 
Need one say that we must have good editions of all the 
standard works? Besides these must be acquired a good 
sprinkling of new works as published. If funds do not allow 
of our providing many new books at the ordinary high prices, 
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much may be done in the way of providing up-to-date books 
by a wise purchase of “review copies” and cheap “remain- 
ders.” Even a small leavening of the library stock with new 
and brightly-bound books will go a long way towards per- 
suading borrowers that their library is up-to-date. This would 
also tend to satisfy the confirmed “grouser” who remarked in 
a lending department: “Half the books in this library are not 
worth reading,” and was replied to by a pert miss at his side: 
“ Read the other half.” 


We will deal first with the reading of fiction, because ex- 
perience shows that fiction is the most popular form of book 
borrowed from our shelves at the present time. Why should 
so much fuss be made about the reading of books in fiction- 
form, when the reading of poetry and drama, which are really 
similar matter in a different form, is highly commended? The 
fiction bogey is by no means so formidable or harmful as some 
critics would have us believe. As Lord Palmerston aptly re- 
marked: “It often happens that when mankind seize upon a 
word they imagine that word to be an argument, and go about 
repeating it, thinking that they have arrived at some great and 
irresistible conclusion.” Reading, to be of any lasting advan- 
tage to us, must be enjoyed. Mr. Birrell, that incomparable 
writer on anything connected with books and reading, puts it 
very nicely: “ Reading is not a duty, and has consequently no 
business to be made disagreeable.” So venerable is the love 
of a story that the origins of imaginative prose are hidden in 
the mists of antiquity. 

At the present time every subject under the sun is dis- 
cussed in novels; and as these subjects would, in many in- 
stances, not be considered at all if they were not put in an en- 
joyable form, one cannot seriously object to the reading of 
fiction. The facts may be distorted, but the facts of life ave 
brought before us; as Mark Twain says: “You must first get 
your facts, you can distort them afterwards.” Take a few of 
the subjects discussed in recently published novels :—Ray- 
mond’s Rossenal deals with the determination of a man from 
his schooldays to become a writer, and the methods he adopted 
to reach his ambition, besides treating somewhat of the value 
of auto-suggestion. Even such an out-of-the-w ay subject as 
Rejuvenescence is discussed, and Leonard Huxley’s theory of 
the grafting of a monkey’s gland to rejuvenate the aged is 
dealt with in a recently published novel describing the adven- 
tures of some septuagenarians who hunted gorillas, and were 
in turn hunted by the fierce apes. Sinclair Lewis in his 
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Babbitt gives English readers a wonderful insight into 
American life, especially its commercial aspect. As Hugh 
Walpole says in his introduction to the book: “Babbitt is a 
triumph, and behind him the indictment of modern American 
business life is a triumph also..... We see Babbitt in relation 
to the Whole Duty of Man—business, domestic, religious, 
stomachic, sensual, civic, communal, spiritual. Mr. Lewis has 
omitted nothing, and always the central figure is true to him- 
self. English readers will be making a serious mistake if they 
miss this book. As a work of art it is fine, true, complete, and 
understanding. As a piece of life it is yet finer.” Anything 
that can help us to understand better the queer mentality of 
our American cousin at the present time—as a study of this 
book must do—is worthy of serious attention. To the hun- 
dreds who would study life across the Atlantic in this form 
compare the tens who would read a serious book on American 
life. As Frederic Harrison says in his “Choice of Books”: 
“An insatiable appetite for new novels makes it as hard to 
read a masterpiece as it seems to the Parisian boulvardier to 
live in a quiet country.” That, in my opinion, is the only 
danger of novel-reading; that one may get into the way of 
reading that form of literature only. 


Take the novels of Arnold Bennett, Galsworthy, McKenna, 
W. L. George, W. B. Maxwell, Compton Mackenzie, Hugh Wal- 
pole—are not many of the stories of these writers philosophical 
treatises on various aspects of life to-day? Mr. A. C. Benson, 
that charming writer of delicately fragrant essays, says: “I 
know that it 1s the writer of romances, and not the historians 
and the moralists, who are the real critics and the earnest in- 
vestigators of life and living.” 

One cannot complain of lack of truth to nature in some 
of our novelists to-day; in fact, hardly any phase of a subject 
is too sacred or too delicate to dilate on. One might say the 
same about many autobiographies, e.g., that bundle of indis- 
cretions labelled “ Margot’s Autobiography,” in which Mrs. 
Asquith relates the most private happenings and doings of 
living people. I wonder how Mr. Asquith likes to see dis- 
played to the rude gaze of strange eyes some of the sacredly 
private things about both himself and herself that Margot sees 
fit to put into print! 

From fiction we will turn to romance in other forms, viz., 
poetry and the drama, in which there appears to be a remark- 
able revival of interest, more especially in the works of 
younger writers: John Drinkwater, Masefield, Maurice Hew- 
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lett, Hilaire Belloc, Alice Meynell, Kathleen Tynan, Ervine, 
Clemence Dane; besides the masterpieces of Barrie, Shaw, 
Galsworthy, Yeats and Maeterlinck. Some years ago poetry 
and drama were read by few except for examination-purposes 
or by elderly people. Now the youth of both sexes seems to 
revel in them! 


Biography is, as always, to the fore among every class of 
reader ; while autobiographies, with their personal living touch, 
will always be read and studied eagerly. Consider the recent 
autobiographies: Mrs. Asquith, the ex-German Emperor, Lady 
Battersea, Lord Charles Beresford, Barbellion’s “Journal of a 
Disappointed man,” that semi-autobiographical work, “ Pomp 
of Power”; and the interest with which people are awaiting 
the political lives of Mr. Asquith, Lloyd George and Winston 
Churchill. It is surely a healthy sign of the times when the 
thought and actions of prominent men are studied, reviewed, 
and commented on so freely. 


“Success” books. Such absorbingly interesting and prac- 
tical books as Lord Riddell’s “Some Things that Matter,” Lord 
Beaverbrook’s “Success,” Dr. Hayward’s “National Training 
and Efficiency,” Sharp Knowlson’s “ Art of Success,” and Wal- 
ter Wynn’s “Secret of Success in Life” have taken the place of 
the old-fashioned writings of Smiles, Thayer and Cobbett. 


I will mention one other class of books which has come 
into its own recently, and that is Guides to Reading, e.g., Rob- 
ertson’s “Courses of Study,” “Standard Books,” Harrison’s 
“Choice of Books,” etc. 


(3). How can we induce people to use and appreciate 
their libraries more than at present? 


(a) Lectures on library and literary topics, put in the pop- 
ular lecture form, are perhaps our best means of bringing the 
resources and treasures of the libraries home to the people. 
As an example of the effect of the provision of lectures of this 
type I will give a striking instance by quoting the issues of 
our Reference Department for the last month and the corres- 
ponding periods in former years (90—56—30). These in- 
creases may be due to one or either, or both or neither, of the 
following reasons: (1) In lectures on the libraries during the 
past year special emphasis has been made of the advantages 
to be gained from the use of the Reference Library; also in- 
habitants have been urged to consider the Reference Library 
their Local Information Bureau, where they may bring all their 
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difficulties with a fair, or at any rate a sporting chance of get- 
ting them solved. (2) The fact that several important and 
expensive books have been added recently. 

(b) Current and literary topics. As a means of bringing 
before readers the extent and interest of the stock, short lists 
of books dealing with any much-discussed social or literary 
topic cannot fail to appeal to many readers and students. 

Local Press. A judicious use of the local press, both in 
the way of printing lists of additions and “pithy pars” about 
local authors or books dealing with the locality, cannot fail 
to direct the public’s attention to the contents of its library. 


(To be continued). 


THE DIVISIONS. 


Soutn Coast Division. 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The next meeting of the South Coast Division will be held at the 
Eastbourne Public Library on Friday, Jan. 12th, 1923. The arrange- 
ments are as follows :— i ; 

5 p.m. Tea in the Library by kind invitation of the Chief Lib- 
rarian, Mr. J. H. Hardcastle, F.L.A. 

5.45 p.m. Committee meeting. ; 

6.30 p.m. Lantern lecture by Miss E. Gerard (Worthing) on 


‘* Early Sussex Maps.’’ 
Ernest Mate, Hon. Sec., S.C.B. 


Nort East Division. 
AnnuaAL MEETING. 


The Annual Meeting of the North East Division was held on Wed- 
nesday, Nov. 29th, 1922, at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

In the afternoon twenty-eight members and friends visited the 
printing and publishing works of Messrs. Walter Scott, Ltd., at Felling- 
on-Tyne. Personally conducted by the manager, Mr. W. Sinclair, the 
visit proved to be one of pleasure and much profit. Every step from 
the setting of type to the stocking of the finished book was carefully ex- 
amined ; and from such a skilled demonstrator many of the visitors car- 
ried away a store of valuable information. A very hearty vote of thanks 
was given to Mr. Sinclair for his painstaking arrangements, and for 
the considerable part of a busy man’s day put at our disposal. 

The party returned to Newcastle for tea, and were the guests of 
Councillor G. G. Elliott, Chairman of the Newcastle Public Libraries 
Committee. The Councillor presided over a gathering of forty, and in 
Tesponse to a vote of thanks, spoke of the pleasure it gave him to help 
the Association, and of his interest in its activities. 

The Evening Session was held at the Central Public Library by the 
courtesy of the Public Librarian, Mr. Basil Anderton, M.A. Forty as- 
sistants attended the meeting, and it was a pleasure to see a good num- 
ber of new-comers. The Annual Report was submitted and read by the 
Hon. Secretary, and approved. The meeting then proceeded to the 
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election of the Committee. The Chairman and Vice-Chairman elect had 
already been announced, and the result of the voting gave the following 
Officers and Committee for the ensuing year: 

Chairman: Mr. E. Patterson, Armstrong College. 

Vice-Chairman: Miss M. L. Coatsworth, Sunderland P.L. 

Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: Mr. I. Briggs, Newcastle P.L. 

Committee : Mr. W. H. Gibson and Miss I*. Brooks, Newcastle P.L. 
Mr. W. H. Smettem and Mr. C. Jackson, Sunderland P.L. Mr. T. 
Hedley, Gateshead P.L. Mr. H. Burgess, South Shields P.L. Mr. G. 
G. Clarke, West Hartlepool P.L. Mr. F. Wolff, B.A., Literary and 
Philosophical Society’s Library, Newcastle. 

After a vote of thanks to the retiring Chairman, his successor was 
received with acclamation. Mr. Patterson then delivered his presiden- 
tial address, taking for his subject 


“OUR ASSOCIATION.” 


He introduced his subject by pointing out how history showed that men 
had always promoted association for various ends: for protection chiefly, 
and altogether at first, then as civilization advanced, for social and 
educative reasons. Association ‘‘is a natural instinct of man to join 
with those who are similar to him in race, religion, politics, work or 
recreation. It is a great force in the world. It is the backbone of 
civilization. It has made and broken empires; and without it would 
be chaos.’’ Perhaps, however, the greatest good comes from the associa- 
tion of workers and craftsmen. Ancient Egypt and Greece had their 
bodies of workers, with elected leaders to look after their interests and 
represent them before the local authorities. The Guild movement, which 
lasted nearly one thousand years, was one of the most active forces in 
the expansion and development of Western Europe. What, it may be 
asked, has this to do with ‘‘ Our Association’’? ‘‘I want to show you 
that the man who fails to associate with his fellow-men, and more 
especially with his fellow-workers, not only in his daily work but in 
his opinions and hobbies, has wandered from the path of progress. He 
is not doing his duty to his generation; he is not helping the world a 
step forward; and he is not making it a better place to live in. He's a 
stumbling block.’’ The need for association grows. Man’s needs and 
interests grow, knowledge develops, and all movement accelerates. ‘* At 
the present time the world has more need of association than at any 
time, whether it be in a League of Nations, or in a small association like 
ours. The Association of Assistant Librarians is not only a necessity 
to us, it is also a factor in the term progress. We have in the library 
profession a class of work which goes back even to the ancient civiliza- 
tions of Babylon and Assyria. It has always been an honoured calling, 
and thanks to noble men who have banded themselves together for the 
advancement of learning, it has always had a privileged place in any 
scheme of civilization. In fact I think the world owes more to the 
librarian than to any other occupation, because it is only through the 
collection and care of books that one generation knows what an earlier 
one has done, builds upon it, and gives progress another step forward. 
We assistant librarians can do more good to our profession and to the 
advancement of learning by unity than by individual endeavour. 
It may, however, be asked, what personal advantage does our Associa- 
tion confer on the individual member? The answer is—experiénce.” 
It gives the accrued experience of many. It is very doubtful if an 
assistant exists whose experience is equal to that of the members of one 
Division, without thinking of the Association as a whole. There is the 
impossibility of knowing more than a very little of the sum of knowledge. 
Reduce the sum to that of our work only, and the result is nearly the 
same. But here association helps. ‘‘ Some of us are members of large, 
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others of small, libraries. Some are engaged in municipal library work, 
others in private or institutional libraries. Some may specialise in a 
particular branch of work. We are all, however, librarians. It stands 
to reason that none of us can be experts in all branches. But we all 
know something, and what we learn from each other can always be 
adapted to our particular branch. And it is the adapter and man of 
practical ideas who gets the big posts. It is the man who profits by the 
experience of others who is the most useful to his profession and to his 
employer .... The value of an association is in the exchange of experi- 
ence. But if you take you must also give. Every member should have 
something to give, be he youthful or inexperienced, and that is 
enthusiasm. Let us have more of this in our libraries, in our associa- 
tien. There shall be a fair exchange if young members give enthusiasm 
and the seniors experience.’’ 

Mr. Patterson concluded by venturing some suggestions towards a 
programme of work for the Division: That we should consider the best 
way to help members studying for the examinations: that we should 
widen our outlook and get outside opinions on library matters: that 
we should make an effort to get support for the Easter School at Paris 
and the Summer School at Aberystwyth: and that we should further 
develop a social activity. 

In the discussion which followed it was evident that Mr. Patterson’s 
suggestions had aroused interest, and also that there was a wish that 
they should be given full consideration by the Committee. 


Mr. Swan gave to the meeting a very pithy paper on ‘‘ Open-access.”’ 
Open-access was propounded by its early militant supporters as the 
perfect system. It had now stood trial for a good many years. Has the 
early belief been justified? He thought not. And, while not opposing 
it, he believed it had again become a matter for serious thought because 
of its many proved weaknesses. As there is now a general experience 
of the system it can be discussed practically, not as before by two parties, 
theorists and practitioners. The first main thing was to get librarians 
to acknowledge openly its weaknesses, and not to be afraid because in 
practice it had not fulfilled their sanguine expectations. Mr. Swan 
dealt with the weak points in no uncertain manner. ‘‘ The open-access 
library has its faults—very grave faults—and it would only be honest 
to admit them. We all work, or I hope we do, with an ideal to be at- 
tained, and we can only hope to remedy faults if we discuss the ways and 
means of mending them. By mending the faults we are at least a little 
nearer our ideal. I am not going to say that there is a better system 
than open-access, but I do say it is not the perfect thing it has beer 


‘made out to be; and in some ways the indicator system can give it 


points.” Mr. Swan dealt then with some important points. Does the 
system tend to encourage the fiction reader? After giving a personal 
opinion, he gave the result of an enquiry. ‘‘ Library reports are not 
supposed to tell fibs, so I took the reports of ten open-access libraries 
and compared their issues of ten years ago with their issues in the latest 
report. In every case the fiction increase was very much in excess of the 
non-fiction. Fiction increases were from 55 per cent. to 85 per cent.—in 
one case 97 per cent.—and the non-fiction only increased from 9 per 
cent. to 380 per cent., and one non-fiction issue showed a decrease of 8 
per cent. Juvenile issues were not taken into account, although the 
non-fiction issue to juveniles was included.’’ Yet we say ‘the real 
object of the public Wicaee is to educate. The poor man’s university 
it is often called.’? When cost and other things are taken into account, 
is it worth while to adopt what is a great boon to the fiction reader, 
but apparently of little extra advantage to the more serious seeker 
among the ‘ poor men.’”’ Dealing with the very annoying shelf derange- 
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ment under the system, he almost despaired of ever getting readers to 
replace books correctly—‘‘ and until some method is devised whereby 
readers do place the books back in the correct places open-access is not 
going to be the efficient system it should be.’’ He described the many 
oy by which librarians had tried to instruct readers, yet in most cases 
it had had little effect. On the same matter he did well to point out 
that ‘‘ it should not be rae agers that one of the supposed advantages 
of open-access is that a smaller staff is required—smaller than for other 
systems.’’ This, he thought, had been proved false. The ‘‘ extra 
assistant ’’ is a necessity if order is to be kept on the shelves. 

‘*Theft is a hush word.’’ None likes to admit the extent to which 
the public walks out with books, and without the intention to return 
them. But the numbers are big. ‘Then there is the wear and tear 
feature, and the cost resulting. ‘‘ You can depend on big binding and 
replacement lists, and it should not be forgotten that when books are 
out of circulation they are a dead loss so far as usefulness to the public 
goes. Ask any dealer in books, again, especially those who make a 
feature of library replacements, who are their best customers, and they 
will say without hesitation: ‘The open-access libraries.’ And the same 
applies to the bookbinder.”’ 

It was clear from the remarks of subsequent speakers that Mr. Swan 
had not dealt too strongly with his subject; and it was acknowledged 
that it was one of the most serious in library economics. 

Votes of thanks to the readers of the papers, and to Mr. Anderton 
for the use of the Central Lending Library, concluded a successful 
meeting. 


NortH-WEsTERN Drtviston. LiverPoot anp District BRANCH. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


WHIST DRIVE.—The Annual Whist Drive of the Branch will be 
held at Messrs. Roberts’ café, Bold Street, Liverpool, on Friday, 
January 19th, 1923, commencing at 7.30 p.m. Tickets (price 3s. 6d., 
including high-class refreshments) may be obtained from Miss O, N. 
Rothwell (Secretary, Social Sub-Committee), Reference Library, 
Liverpool. 


The next meeting will be held in Manchester on Wednesday, February 7th, 
1923. By kind consent of L. Stanley Jast, Esq. (Chief Librarian, Manchester 
Public Libraries) visits to the Commercial and Technical Libraries will be made 
during the afternoon; and the evening meeting will be held at the Crumpsall 
District Library—where, too, the special work among young people will be 
seen in operation. Mr. Jast has kindly consented to preside at the evening 
meeting. 


Circulars giving full particulars will be issued in due course; and an in- 
vitation is extended to all assistants to attend. 
Reference Library, Epwin C. WICKENS, 
Liverpool. Hon. Secretary. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


A most successful Annual Meeting of the North-Western Division 
was held at Liverpool on Wednesday, December 6th. 

The first part of the proceedings consisted of a visit to the S.S. 
‘‘Samaria’’—by kind consent of the Cunard Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Seventy members and friends (representing libraries in Manchester, 
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Bolton, wget Birkenhead, Bootle, St. Helens, Waterloo, Liverpool, 
t 


etc.) availed themselves of the opportunity; and a delightful and in- 
structive time was spent viewing the vessel. The ‘‘Samaria’’ will sail 
on January 6th with a party of 400 persons for a tour round the world. 

After tea at the Gainsborough Café, Dale Street, the party 
assembled in the Hugh Frederick Hornby Fine Art Library (Reference 
Library). Mr. G. T. Shaw (Chief Librarian, Liverpool Public 
Libraries) extended a kindly welcome to the Division; and, in course of 
his remarks, warned those of his hearers who were members of the 
Library Association, to be careful that they only voted for those members 
to serve on the Library Association Council, who would actively support 
the interests of assistants. 

Mr. Harold Hamer (Bolton) was elected President and Treasurer 
of the Division; and Mr. E. C. Wickens, Vice-President and Honorary 
Secretary. It is a matter for regret that Mr. J. T. Evans was unable 
to continue both the Secretaryship of the Liverpool District and of the 
North-Western Division—but in view of the heaviness of the work 
involved in the former, he found this impossible : consequently Mr. E. C. 
Wickens consented to act as Honorary Secretary of the Division during 
the present session. 

Mr. Hamer, in the course of his Presidential address, traced the 
evolution of the modern library assistant: showing how, at the outset. 
librarians merely regarded themselves as custodians, but, after a few 
years, the technical side of librarianship increasing, improvements in the 
classification of books were obtained and elaborate cataloguing rules were 
evolved. After a period of the ‘‘mechanical’’ age, symbolised by the 
indicator, methods of management developed so quickly that the need of 
technical training grew more and more imperative ; and to-day assistants 
must work hard to make themselves efficient in all branches of their 
work. To do this they should belong to some professional association 
where they can meet their fellow-assistants, and see what other libraries 
are doing. As these associations become stronger they will help towards 
the quicker realisation of the Library ideal, as well as improve the status 
and value of the profession as a whole. 


Mr. E. C. Wickens in an address on ‘‘Some Great Professional 
Problems and their Solution,’’ said that he had no intention, that night, 
of attempting to solve these problems, but wished to examine them for 
a different purpose. All professional problems should be solved for two 
reasons: (1) For the public good; and (2) For the sake of professional 
status; but while the former was recognised, the latter hel been neg- 
lected. Mr. Wickens then examined briefly the problems relating to 
Library income, the Adolescent, Publicity, etc., tel dealt at length with 
the problem of the Child and the Public Library. With regard to the 
last-named, he pointed out that unless the profession took strong and 
immediate action to assert its position, our professional status was 
threatened : there was a tendency on the part of the educational author- 
ities to regard the Librarian merely as a mechanical handler of books 
and to ignore him as an authority on their contents. Unless we were 
careful, the teacher would become the recognised expert on literature 
and on training a child what and how to read—and the librarian would 
become the recognised expert in preparing books for the shelves—and 
nothing more. The speaker aaa emphatically that the great need of 


the moment was a national programme—with national schemes—but it 
seemed that the one National Association which was responsible to the 
profession for schemes was asleep—and that the Assistants’ Association 
must act. 

After a brief discussion, in which the President (Mr. Hamer), Mr. 
R. J. Hempton (Crewe), and Mesers. J. T. Evans and J. A. Stephens 
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(Liverpool) took part, the subject of the address was adjourned to the 
next meeting of the Division. 

At the close of the meeting, most of those present spent an enjoy- 
able hour in the Walker Art Gallery viewing the Jubilee Exhibition of 
Modern Art—to which members and friends were admitted on showing 
the programme of proceedings. 





YORKSHIRE DIVISION. ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The ANNUAL MEETING will take place in Leeds, on 
Wednesday, January 17th, 1923, by kind permission of the 
Public Libraries and Arts Committee. 

At 3.30 p.m., in the Council Chamber, Town Hall, Mr. Councillor F. 
Bentley (Chairman, Leeds Libraries and Arts Committee) will take the 
chair, and Mr, Alderman T. C. Abbott, J.P. (the ex-President of the 
Library Association) will deliver an address. Ald. Abbott has also con- 
sented to present certificates to members who were successful at the 
May examinations. 

By the kindness of Councillor F. Bentley, members will be enter- 
tained to tea, after which the Annual General Meeting for members will 
be held. A Social, organised by the ladies of the Leeds staff, will con- 
clude the day’s proceedings. 

A 100% attendance of certificate-recipients is desired. 

Printed details to be circulated later. 

N.B.—The Committee will be pleased to see non-Yorkshire mem- 
bers of the A.A.L. 

W. Rosertsuaw, Hon. Secretary. 


CoRRESPONDENCE, 


To the Editor of ‘‘ The Library Assistant.’ 
Reference Library, 
Piccadilly, Manchester. 
December 4th, 1922. 


Sir,—In reading Mr. Creed’s interesting paper on ‘‘ An Ideal for 
London ’”’ in your issue for December, 1922, he states: ‘‘ A union cata- 
logue at each branch is, according to Mr. Jast, an impossibility.’ I 
doubt if I put it as absolutely as this in my rezent lecture at the Library 
School ; at all events, what I meant was, that it would be so costly that 
no large library system would be likely to face it. And I made an all- 
important qualification, viz., assuming written or typewritten cards. 
If the cards were printed the problem assumes a quite different aspect. 
It would pay the London espe libraries to print their cards even under 
present conditions, and this might possibly be co-ordinated and shared 
out amongst the various systems. I commend the problem to Mr. Creed’s 
ingenuity, though it has the disadvantage he mentions, that of being 
too practical. I question whether another disadvantage it has is not 
still more fatal, viz., that of being so obviously desirable. 

Yours, 
L. Stantey Jast. 


New MEMBERS. 


Florence E. de Montmorency (Deptford). Correction—Katherine M. 
Caverhill (Dr. Williams’ Library), not Katherine M. Laverhill. 

N.E. Division: Miss G. Tattersall (Darlington). Associates: C. Leath 
(Newcastle); Misses M. Hunt, N. Bell, E. Johnson (all of Gateshead). 














